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Special Note for the e-book reader: 


This edition contains the complete text of the print edition with the following exceptions: 


Transliterations of foreign words and phrases (chiefly Persian and Arabic) requiring special symbols have for technical reasons been 
omitted or reduced to standard English fonts. The reader may refer to the printed edition available in some libraries if interested. 


The Index has been discarded as the e-book technology renders it superfluous. 


The footnotes have been converted into endnotes. Cross-references to notes not in this part refer to the footnote number in the two- 
volume print edition. 


The Table of Contents has been modified to reflect these changes. 
The Bibliography is that for the entire series. Not all of the books listed in it have been utilized in this part. 


Introduction 


“. .. And be not like those who forgot God and He caused them to forget themselves. ... ” (Q. 59:19) 


THERE IS nothing more timely today than a translation of the remarkable work on Islam of al-Ghazzali for two reasons. First of all, 
the results of recent studies of medicine-psychology and religious belief! confirm that the religious model works in the healing 
process so traditional wisdom must be made available in English for all researchers as well as readers to be able to access it and 
draw upon it for areas of further research. Secondly, at a time when the world is confused by the varying beliefs of Muslims and are 
interested in studying what the majority of the world’s Muslims believe, the works of al-Ghazzali provide the perfect opportunity. 


Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazzali was born mn the city of Tous, northwestern Iran, in AD 1058. 2 He studied in Tous until he was 
twenty-seven when he moved to Baghdad. He was appomted as a professor at the Nizamtyyah college there when he was thirty- 
three. After four years ofa strenuous schedule, he underwent a spiritual experience which convinced him that all of the knowledge he 
had gained was useless in comparison to gnosis or experiential knowledge of the Divine Presence. He realized unless he left his 
position and was free to search for this knowledge deeper within himself without worldly distractions, he would never attain it. He 
therefore provided for his family and left for Damascus and other well known cities at that time. 


When he was forty-eight he returned to his birthplace where he lived for the next five years until his early death at the age of fifty- 
three. > He left behind over 400 works among them being his famous Revival of the Religious Sciences ( Ihya ulum al-din ) which 
he wrote in Arabic. Over 2300 pages, it is a compendium of Islamic practices. A few years after he finished the Revival , he felt the 
need to write the same sort of compendium on being a Muslim in Persian. This is the entire work here translated into English for the 
first time which al-Ghazzali called the Alchemy of Happiness . It is a masterful textbook on traditional psychology. 4 


While modern Western psychology focuses on describing emotions, behavior or cognition, that is, what we feel, do and think without 
recourse to the basic principles or causes, traditional psychology is based on the same three centers, but like all traditional sciences, 
includes much more. As a result of including metaphysics, theology, cosmology and the natural sciences as the basis or underlying 
principles for what we feel, do or think, it becomes a holistic psychology. The goal of traditional psychology is to assume the noble 
character traits, to overcome our ego which competes for our attention with our God-given instinct to attend to the One God. In this 
view, there cannot be two wills and therefore our free will has to be disciplined to submit to God’s will ( is/am ). 


The word psychology comes ftom the Greek words “psyche” or “soul” and “Jogos.” Psyche also means breath, spirit and refers 
to the animating principle of the universe. Logos means “word” and in the traditional view it refers to “the Word of God.” The science 
of psychology, then, when it is true to its name, is the study of the Word of God within the human soul or spirit. 


AlGhazzali's psychology is essentially that of monotheism and unity, the world view that “there is no god, but God” or “there is no 
deity, but God.” It is to see the universe and all that is in it as aspects of the One God. The world view of monotheism ( tawhid ) 
forms the underlying basis for traditional psychology. 


By the word “tradition” we mean al-din which has been defined as: “truths or principles ofa Divine Origin revealed or unveiled to 
mankind through a messenger along with the ramifications and application of these principles in different realms including law, social 
structure, art, symbols, the sciences and embracing Supreme Knowledge along with the means for its attainment.” > 


Tradition ( al-din ) is a pomt which is at one and the same time the Center and Origin of our bemg. Traditional psychology is oriented 
towards helping the individual as well as the human community find that Center as we prepare for the return to our Origin. 


A monotheist ( Hanif’) like al-Ghazzali regards the whole universe as a unity, as a single form, a single living and conscious thing, 
possessing will, intelligence, feeling, and purpose, revolving in a just and orderly system in which there is no discrimination no matter 
what one's gender, color, race, class, or faith be. All comes from God and returns to God, while a multitheist ( mushrik ) views the 
universe as a discordant assemblage full of disunity, contradiction, and heterogeneity containing many independent and conflicting 
poles, unconnected desires, customs, purposes, wills, sexes, sects, colors, races, classes, and faiths. 


The monotheistic world view sees the universal unity in existence, a unity of three separate relationships: (1) our relationship with 
others, nature and the universe; (2) our relationship with God; (3) our relationship with our “self:‘ These relationships are not alien to 
one another; there are no boundaries between them. They move in the same direction. ALGhazzali expresses this when he writes: 


Then know that there is a station in gnosis ( marifat ) where, when a person reaches tt, he really sees that all that exists is 
interconnectedness, one with another, and all are like one animate bemg, The relationship of the parts of the world such as the 
heavens, the earth, the stars to each other is like the relationship of the parts of one animate being to each other. The relationship of all 
the world to its Director—from one aspect, not from all aspects—is like the relationship of the kingdom of the body ofan animal to 
the spirit and intellect which are its Director. Until a person recognizes this, that Verily, God created Adam in His image, it cannot be 
comprehended by his understanding,” ê 


Other non-monotheistic religious world views see the Divinity—or even the plural of this—as existing ina special, metaphysical world 
of the gods, a higher world as contrasted with the lower world of nature and matter. They teach that God is separate from the world, 
created it and then left it alone. In the monotheistic world view, God has never left and is the destination of the Return. In this view, 
our “Self” fears only one Power and is answerable to only one Judge; turns to one direction ( giblah ), orienting all hopes and desires 
to only one Source. A belief in monotheism gives us a sense of independence and liberation from everything other than God and a 
connectedness to the universe and all that it contains. Submission to God's Will alone liberates us from worshipping anything other 
than God and rebelling against anything else that purports to be God. 


ALGhazzali’s Three Fundamentals 


AlGbhazzali sees the basis for traditional psychology leading to selfdevelopment—which in essence is the greater struggle—as 
consisting of three fundamentals—the same three fundamentals confirmed by modern psychology and scientific studies—aflect, 
behavior and cognition (the ABC of psychology). The first fundamental is knowledge (cognition, awareness or consciousness). The 
second he calls states (affect or emotion) that knowledge or awareness produces in us. The third he calls act or deed— the action 
that results from our emotion that came from our knowledge or awareness of something, 


The First Fundamental: Knowledge 


(Cognition) 


According to alGhazzali, knowledge should be used to come to understand the articles of belief rather than accepting them on faith 
alone. The articles of belief include: the belief that God is One; the belief that God sent Prophets to guide mankind to Him and that 
Muhammad is the Messenger and last Prophet who will be sent (until the end of time when Jesus will return) and that the Quran is the 
last revelation; the beliefin angels and the Scriptures; and the belief that after death we will be resurrected in the Hereafter and judged 
by God who will reward or punish us depending upon our intentions. Al-Ghazzali says: “It is the states of the heart, the place of our 


intentions, that holds us accountable.” 7 


Beliefs 


Our beliefs are the guiding principles that give meaning and direction to our life. They filter our perceptions of the world. When we 
freely choose to believe something is true, a command is delivered to our spiritual heart (mind) telling us how to represent what we 
have come to believe to be true. When the process has been accomplished with Divine Grace (defined by al-Ghazzall as: the 
harmony, agreement and concord of our will and action with God’s will), our beliefs can become our most effective force for creating 
the positive and good in our lives. 


In explaining the importance of coming to the realization of the Oneness of God oneself and not accepting it because someone has 
told us, al-Ghazzali says: 


Know that the first duty incumbent upon whoever becomes a Muslim is to know and believe the meaning of the utterance “there is no 
god but God, Muhammad is the Messenger of God,” which he pronounces with his tongue, understands in his heart, and believes so 
that he entertains no doubt about it. When he has believed and his heart is established firmly upon (that belief}—so that doubt cannot 
touch it—1t 1s sufficient for the basis of bemg (one who submits to God’s Will ( muslim )). Knowing it with evidence and proof is an 
individual duty incumbent upon every (one who submits to God’s Will ( muslim )). The Prophet did not command the Arabs to seek 


proofs, to study theology, or to look for doubts and replies to those; rather, he was content with belief and faith. 8 


He then defines what belief in submission to God’s Will ( islam ) means: 
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Know that you have been created and that you 
have a Creator Who is the Creator of all the universe and all that it contains. He ts One. He has no partner nor associate. He is 
Unique, for He has no peer. He always was; His existence has no beginning. He always shall be; there is no end to His existence. His 
existence in eternity and infinity is a necessary, for annihilation cannot touch Him. His existence is by His own essence. He needs 
nothing but nothing is unneedfùl of Him. Rather, He is established by His Own essence, and everything else is established through 
Him 9 


Al-Ghazzali mentions five sources for our beliefs: 


(1) Our environment: how we grow up; models of success or failure we learn from, what is right and what is wrong; what is possible 
and what is impossible. 


(2) Our experiences and events as we grow up. 

(3) Knowledge: what we know and do not know; that we continue to educate our “self” ftom “the cradle to the grave.” 
(4) Results we have seen achieved in the past, learned from the stories of past people in the Quran. 

(5) Setting new goals to achieve future results. 


Future results depend upon how we incorporate our beliefs—how we view the world—into our own self image. According to al 
Ghazzali, our firm and certain belief in the Oneness of God should lead us—as it did Prophet Muhammad—to the following beliefs: 


(i) The belief that everything happens for a reason. We look for the good and positive in whatever happens. 


(i) The belief that there is no such thing as failure, only results or outcomes. If we are able to tram a falcon to hunt for us, al-Ghazzali 


uses as an example, we can train and discipline our rational faculty to control our passions. AlGhazzali says that we should not 
expect immediate results. Change is gradual. We need to develop patience, a great virtue in his view. 


(ii) The belief that we must take responsibility for whatever happens. No matter what happens, know and believe that we are in 
charge. The Prophet never blamed others for whatever happened. He never allowed himself to be a victim. As the Quran says: “ 
Truly, God alters not a folk until they alter what is within themselves .” (Q. 13:11) 


Gv) The belief that we need to learn from other people who are our greatest resource. Treat them with respect and dignity as the 
Prophet did. 


(v) The belief that we need to challenge our profession or line of work and excel in it. Explore new ways of doing things. Increase our 
sense of curiosity and vitality. 


(vi) The belief that there is no success without commitment. Know our outcome in the Hereafter as the Prophet knew. Develop our 
sensory responses so we know what we are getting and then continue to refine it until we get what we want. Study the key beliefs of 
the Prophet and then hold tight to them 


In al-Ghazzali’s view, if we firmly believe we are among those “who submit to God’s Will’ ( mus/im ), then with our cognition, affect 
and behavior as understood from the monotheistic point of view as our foundation, we can submit in everything that we say or do. 
What we believe to be true becomes possible when we know what we want—to be one who submits to God’s will—and believe we 
can achieve it. 


Strategies 


Developing a strategy is to duplicate our belief system. When we organize the way we think, the way we feel and the way we behave 
according to our belief system, we have developed a strategy. The ingredients of our strategy are our human experiences. Our 
experiences are fed from our five outer senses: seeing, smelling, hearing, tasting and touching. Our five senses motivate us to action. 
When we are aware of what they perceive and keep their perceptions in line with our belief system, we have developed a successful 
strategy. 


The amounts we use of the information provided by our senses is monitored by our spiritual heart (mind). Are the images small or 
large, bright or unclear, close up or far away? How we put these together, their order and sequence clarifies our strategy. 


With our resource being our “self” consisting of body, spirit, soul and spiritual heart (it is our spiritual heart that centers us), we want 
to learn what we need to do to organize this resource. How can we have our goal and belief achieve the greatest potential? What is 
the most effective way to use the resource of our “self” and its subparts? The most effective strategy has always been modeling the 
behavior of others who have the same goal and the same belief For the believer, this model is that of the Messenger Muhammad 
who was the perfect human being. 


Strategies he used included performing the prescribed fast as well as formal prayer, supplication and continuous recitation of the 
revelation. For the believer, revelation brought both a Law and a Way. Both serve as strategies of how to approach life in the manner 
in which the model approached life, and knowing that our model did not always do things exactly the same way. 


The strategy of Quranic recitation is yet another form of discipline. One of the verses of the Quran: “‘ Remember Me and I will 
remember you ,” (Q. 2:152) makes this form of supplication a very rich traditional strategy to attain spiritual energy. 


The Second Fundamental: States 


(Affect, Emotion) 


Our belief establishes states (emotions, affect) which then result in our actions. In this relationship and all others, our state of mind is 
important because that determines our emotion and our emotion determines how many resources are available to us. Our emotions 
depend upon how we feel physically—our breathing, posture, etc— and how we represent the world to ourselves internally. When 
we have cleared our spiritual heart of hypocrisy in our acts of worship, our actions are to worship God and we are at the beginning 
stages of the greater struggle according to alGhazzali. 


States (affect, emotion) are held or transformed in terms of psychology through moral values that energize us. Our behavior is the 
result of the state we are in at the time. Our emotional state governors our behavior. Behavior is the result of how we represent the 
information from our senses internally as well as our muscular tension, posture, physiology. 


We have the resources we need to succeed. We have to learn how to access them. We need to learn to take direct control: Once we 


learn to manage our states (emotions), according to alGhazzali, we can modify our behavior. There is a difference of how people 
react to the same state. The difference depends on their model. 


One of the best methods which al-Ghazzali uses over and over again in the Alchemy is that of what is today called reframing: 
changing the way we evaluate what something means. If our culture teaches us that change 1s a failure of opportunity for learning, we 
need to become resourcefil, to realize that nothing has power over us but the power we give it by our own conscious thoughts. The 
meaning of any experience depends on the frame we put around it. If we change the context or reference point, the process changes. 


We can reframe by context reframing or content reframing. With context reframing, we take a bad experience and show it in another 
way. With content reframing, we drastically change how we see, hear, or represent a situation. We learn to change the way we 
represent a situation so we feel differently about it. Now we are at the level of choice instead of reaction. By learning to reframe, we 
change our emotions so that they empower us. We can either associate or disassociate. If we associate consciously, we learn to 
change the way we represent things, thereby changing our behavior. We have to aim for congruence between our spiritual heart 
(mind) and body. 


Clarity of Moral Values 


Clarity of values gives us a sense of who we are and why we do what we do. If we have an internal conflict between our values and 
our strategy, we will not succeed. Values determine what really matters in life. They provide us with a basis from which to make 
sound judgments about what makes life worth living. 


AlGhazzali refers to verses 23:1-10 of the Quran as an example of believers who have succeeded by incorporating Quranic values: 


Surely, the ones who believe prospered, those, they, who in their formal prayers are ones who are humble and they, those who from 
idle talk, are ones who turn aside and they, those who the purifying alms are ones who do give and they, those who of their private 
parts, are ones who guard, but ftom their spouses or from what their right hands possessed. Truly, they are ones who are 
irreproachable. Whoever was looking for something beyond that, then, those, they are the ones who turn away. And those, they who 
their trusts and their compacts are ones who shepherd and those, they who over their formal prayers are watchful, those, they are 
ones who will inherit. (Q. 23:1-10) 


AlGhazzali then summarizes the verses to describe a person of good character. 


A person of good character is he who is modest, says little, causes little trouble, speaks the truth, seeks the good, worships much, 
has few faults, meddles little, desires the good for all, and does good works for all. He is compassionate, dignified, measured, patient, 
content, grateful, sympathetic, friendly, abstinent, and not greedy. He does not use foul language, nor does he exhibit haste, nor does 
he harbor hatred in his heart. He 1s not envious. He is candid, well-spoken, and his friendship and enmity, his anger and his pleasure 
are for the sake of God Most High and nothing more. !° 


In the Alchemy (as well as in the Revival ), alGhazzali devotes the major part of the work to clarity of moral values by describing in 
great detail what he calls the Destroyers and the Deliverers. He not only describes them in each of those parts, but offers treatment as 
to how to get rid of them (the Destroyers) or how to incorporate them into our personality (the Deliverers). Doing this clarifies the 
moral values of the one who submits to God’s Will. 


As a result of the performance of the acts of worship, tfaccompanied by Divine Grace, the one who submits to the Will of God will 
be receptive to the adoption of positive dispositions (the Deliverers) like temperance, courage, wisdom, and justice and be able to 
avoid negative dispositions (the Destroyers) like anger, fear of other than God, cowardice, lust, envy, apathy, preconsciousness 
(knowing that you do not know), unconsciousness (not knowing that you do not know) and overconsciousness (knowing but 
deceiving the selfabout it), but only on the condition that others benefit from the positive dispositions one has attained. This, then, 
makes it obligatory on the one who has submitted to the Will of God to come to know and act upon the commands that underlie the 
relationship of self to others. 


Energy 


The entire human organism is a complete system that makes use of energy transformed from food and arr to satisfy its various natural 
dispositions. Perception (external and internal senses) and motivation develop, according to traditional psychology, ftom the animal 
soul. Motivation is the seat of impulses towards inclinations which are imprinted on the external or internal senses and then, through 
filtering into what is called the practical intellect (the mind), a response is given. Three energy sources are active in this perspective: 
natural (venial, tabiiya ), vital (arterial, nafsaniyah ), and nervous ( hawaniyah ). These transformed energies are distributed 
throughout the body. The heart is considered to be the point of contact between the energy of the body and that ofthe self. 


Without the necessary energy, which according to al-Ghazzali comes fiom spiritual practices, we reach a state of hoplessness and 
despair. For instance, if someone asked: “If one has been condemned to hardship, what 1s the benefit of the greater struggle?” Al- 
Ghazzali explains this attitude: 


Your question is valid. These words are correct in that they are the cause of the illness of our heart. That is, when a sign ofa concept 
that a person has been condemned to hardship falls upon his heart, they cause him to make no effort, neither sowing nor reaping. 
Such a sign would be when a person who has been condemned to death becomes hungry the thought occurs in his heart not to eat. 
He says: “What good is bread to me?” He does not extend his hand to eat and he does not eat until by necessity he dies. Ifhe has 
been condemned to poverty, he says: “Of what use is sowing seed?” so he neither sows nor reaps. And he for whom happiness has 


been decreed, he has been made aware that wealth and life have been decreed for him. They have been decreed because he has 


cultivated, done business, and consumed. Therefore, this decree is not invalid; rather it has reasons” !! 


The Third Fundamental: Actions 


(Behavior) 


Knowledge alone is not sufficient for we who accepted the trusteeship of nature and were endowed with the Divine Spirit which 
includes our abilities to choose, to discern, and to gain consciousness of our “self” It is through actions based on knowledge that the 
centered self benefits another as proof of being centered. The major pillars include ritual purity ( taharah ) and ritual prayer ( salah ), 
ritual fast ( saum ), the paying of the alms tax ( zakah ), the pilgrimage ( hajj ), counseling to positive dispositions and preventing the 
development of negative ones ( amr bil maruf wa nahy an al-munkar ) and jihad or struggle in the Way of God, the greater 
struggle of which is the inward struggle of the self (jihad al-akbar ). The last two are the major concern of traditional psychology. 


Bonding Power or Rapport 


Bonding and communicating are aspects of action—proof of the extent of transformation through attaming the goal that we had 
intended. The power to bond with others is an extraordinary human power. It comes in the true sense when bonding develops from 
the heart and not from either the intellect or the passions. It comes froma deep love for one’s fellow human being and arises when we 
try to meet the needs of others before our own needs, much like a mother with her new born child. 


AlGhazzali quoting from the Quran, the Prophet and the Companions mentions how important it is to eat with other people and to 
perform the formal obligatory prayer with other people. 


Communicators 


Believers should conceivably be master communicators on all three levels—with self} with others and with the Source. How we 
communicate determines the quality of our lives. Through spiritual disciplines like, for example, prescribed fasting, believers are given 
an opportunity, a challenge. If they are able to communicate that challenge to themselves successfilly, they will find the ability to 
change. This is not to accept prescribed fasting as only a religious duty but rather as a divine challenge, as a chance for growth instead 
ofan experience which limits self: In this way we will become master communicators because our very life will communicate our 
vision, goal and belief to others to help them change for the better, as well. 


Relationship To Others 


AlGhazzali discusses knowledge (cognition), states (affect) and action (behavior) in three relationships: our relationship with others; 
our relationship with our Creator-Guide; and our relationship with our “self” 


The model for this is the sunnah of Muhammad who said, “I was sent to complete the noble qualities of dispositions,” explaining that 
God loves the positive dispositions and not the negative ones. AlLGhazzali also quotes another Tradition in this regard, “By Him in 
whose hand is my life, no one shall enter paradise except the one who has positive dispositions.” A-Ghazzali says, “God taught 
[Muhammad] all the fine qualities of disposition, praiseworthy paths, reports about the first and last affairs, and matters through which 
one achieves salvation and reward in future life and happiness and reward in the world to come.” 


Quoting the Traditions, al-Ghazzali shows the relationship established by the Prophet with others. 


And the Messenger said: “There are not two persons who love each other for the sake of God that the one most beloved by God is 
the one loves the other the most.” And he said: “God Most High says: ‘My love is a right for those who visit one another for My 
sake, who love each other for My sake, who are generous to each other with their wealth for My sake, and who aid each other for 
My sake.” And he said: “On the Day of Resurrection God Most High will say: ‘Where are those persons who loved each other for 
My sake so that I may keep them in My shadow on this day when there is no shade for the people in which to take refuge?” And he 
said: “There are seven persons on the Day of Resurrection who, when there will be no shade for anyone, will be in the shadow of 
God Most High: the just leader (imam), the young person who began worshipping God Most High at the beginning ofhis youth, the 
man who leaves the mosque with his heart attached to the mosque until he returns to it again, two people who love each other for the 
sake of God Most High and who come together for that and separate for that, the person who remembers God Most High in private 
and whose eyes fill with tears, and the man who when called by a magnificent and beautiful woman says to her: ‘I fear God Most 
High,’ and the man who gives voluntary charity with his right hand so that the left hand has no knowledge of it.” And he said: “No one 
visits a brother for the sake of God Most High save that an angel cries out, saying: ‘Be happy and blessed! Thine is the heaven of 
God Most High!” 


And he said: “A man was going to visit a friend. God Most High sent an angel in his path who asked: ‘Where are you going?’ He 
replied: “To visit such-and-such a brother.’ (The angel) asked: ‘Do you have some business with him?’ He said: ‘No.’ (The angel) 
asked: ‘Are you related to him in some way?’ He said: ‘No.’ (The angel) asked: ‘Has he done something good for you?’ He 
answered: “No.” (The angel) said: “Then why are you going to him?’ He answered: ‘I love him for the sake of God.’ (The angel) said: 
‘Then, God Most High has sent me to you to give you the good news that God Most High loves you because of your love for him, 
and has made heaven an obligation for both of you yourselves.” And the Messenger said: “The strongest resort of faith is love and 


enmity for the sake of God Most High.” !2 


AlGhazzali describes relationships with others ranking them in degrees. 


The first degree is that you love someone for some reason linked with him, but that motive is religious and for the sake of God Most 
High; as you like your teacher because he teaches you knowledge. That friendship is ofa divine nature since your aim for (acquiring) 
this knowledge is the Hereafter, not rank or wealth. Ifthe object be the world, that friendship is not of that kind. If you love your 
student so that he learn ftom you and may obtain the pleasure of God Most High through learning, (you) too obtain the spiritual 
reward of teaching, This is for the sake of God Most High. But if you love (him) for the sake of dignity and retinue, it will not be of 
that kind. Ifa person gives voluntary charity and likes a person on the condition that he deliver that to the poor; or he invites some 
poor people and likes a person who prepares a good meal, then such friendship is for the sake of God. Indeed, if one likes someone 
and gives him bread and clothing to give him the leisure to worship (God), it is friendship for the sake of God, since his motive is the 
peace of mind for worship. 


Many religious scholars and worshippers have had friendships with the rich and powerful for this reason. Both were counted as 
friends for the sake of God Most High. Moreover, if one loves his own wife because she keeps him from corruption and because of 
the bringing forth of children who will supplicate for him, such love is for the sake of God Most High and everything you spent for her 
is a voluntary charity. Indeed, ifone loves his student for two reasons: one that he serves him and the other that he gives him the 
peace of mind to perform his worship, that part which is for worship is counted as love for the sake of God most High and there is 
spiritual reward for it. 


The second degree is greater. It is that one love a person for the sake of God without having any expectations from him, instead, it is 
by reason of obedience to God and for the love of Him that he loves the other. Moreover, because he is a servant of God and 
created by Him—such friendship is divine. It is greater because this arises from the excess of one’s love of God Most High, so much 
so that it reaches the boundaries of passionate love. Whoever is in love with someone, loves (that person’s) district and 
neighborhood. He loves the walls of (that person’s) house; indeed, he loves the dog roammng the quarter’s streets, and he likes that 
dog more than other (dogs). He is compelled to love the friend ofhis beloved, and beloved of his beloved, the people who obey the 
commands of his beloved; (the beloved’s) servants, captives, or relatives; all of these he loves out of necessity, for his love spreads to 
whatever has a relation with his beloved. As his love increases so it does with the others who follow and are connected with the 


beloved. 13 


Establishing the Relationship 


Between the Self and Our Creator-Guide 


This relationship is established, according to al-Ghazzali, through the commands of worship ( ibadah ), which are the most 
fundamental means of communication between our “‘self’ and God. They embody the same three aspects: knowledge (cognition), 
states (affect, process) and action (behavior). One who submits to the Will of God seeks knowledge of particular guidance. This 
produces a “‘state” (emotion) in the self which then responds with an action as al Ghazzali explains: 


Know that object and kernel ofall acts of worship are the remembrance of God Most High; that the buttress of Islam is obligatory 
formal prayer, the object of which is the remembrance of God Most High. As He said: Surely (formal) prayer prevents lewdness 
and evil, and indeed the remembrance of God is greater (than all else) . (Q. 29:45) 


Reading the Quran is the most meritorious ofthe acts of worship, for the reason that it is the word of God Most High: (reading or 
reciting it) is remembering Him Everything that is in it all cause a renewal of the remembrance of God, may He be praised and 
exalted. The object of fasting is the reduction of the carnal appetite so that the heart, liberated from the annoyance of the carnal 
appetites, becomes purified and the abode of remembrance; for when the heart is filled with carnal appetite, it is not possible to 
remember (Him); nor does (the remembrance) affect one. The object of the greater pilgrimage, which is a visit to the House of God, 
is the remembrance of the Lord of that House and the incitement of longing for meeting Him. 


Thus the inner mystery and the kernel ofall of the acts of worship are remembrance. Indeed, the basis of Islam is the declaration: 
“there is no god but Go d ”; this is the source of remembrance. All other acts of worship stress this remembrance. God’s 
remembrance of you is the fruit of your remembrance of Hin, what fruit could be greater than this? For this He said: So remember 
Me, I shall remember you . (Q. 2:152) 


This remembrance must be continuous. If it is not continuous, it should be most of the time; for salvation is tied to it. For this He said: 
And remember God much; perhaps you will be successful. (Q. 62:10) He says that if you have the hope of salvation, the key to 
that is much remembrance, not a little, and more frequently, not less. 


And for this He said: Those who remember God standing, sitting, and lying down . (Q. 3:191) He praised these people because 
they do not neglect (remembrance) standing, sitting, lying down, or in any condition. And He said: Remember thy Lord, (O 
Muhammad), within thyself humbly and with awe, in a soft voice, in the morning and in the evening, and be not of the 
neglectful . (Q. 7:205) He said: “ Remember Him with weeping, fear, and in concealment, morning and evening, and do not 
neglect (this) at any time .” 


The Messenger was asked: “What is the best of acts?” He answered: “That you die with your tongue moist with the remembrance of 
God Most High.” And he said: “Should I not inform you of the best of your actions—the most acceptable to the King, may He be 
exalted—and your highest degrees, that which is better than giving alms of silver and gold, and better than shedding your blood in 
battle against enemies in defense of the faith?” They asked: “What is that, O Messenger of God?” He said: “The remembrance of 
God.” The remembrance of God Most High! And he said: “Whoever remembering me engages in worshipful supplication of God, his 
gift is, in my opinion, greater and better than giving (charity) to beggars.” And he said: “The rememberer of God Most High among 
the heedless is like a living person amongst the dead, or like a green tree amongst dead vegetation, or like the warrior for the faith 
who stands fighting amongst those fleeing. . . '4 In summary, the strength of one’s love for God Most High is in accordance with the 
strength of one’s faith. The stronger one’s faith, the more overwhelming one’s love is. !° 


Know Your “Self” 


The most important relationship for the purposes of traditional psychology is that of our relationship to our “self” Our “self” as we 
have seen, consists of body, spirit, soul and spiritual heart. We turn now to the A/chemy ’s Prolegomena (added here by al-Ghazzah, 
it does not appear in the Revival) where al-Ghazzali explores how to come to know the “Self” in great detail. 


FR OK KR ok 


The traditional method of teaching a text is for the teacher to read it part by part with a class of students and then comment on what 
the text is saying, This is the method used next taking just the first subsection of Topic One of the Prolegomena, ‘Knowing Yourself” 
which appears in the following paragraphs in bold. The commentary and explanations that follow are enhanced with other sections of 
al-Ghazzali’s writings in the Alchemy which are inset for clarity. If we were sitting in al-Ghazzali’s classroom, this is the method he 
would be using, 


Notes to the Introduction 


1 See works like Timeless Healing: The Power and Biology of Belief by Herbert Benson; Why God Won’t Go Away: Brain 
Science and the Biology of Belief by Andrew Newberg, Eugene D’ Aquili and Vince Rause; and Handbook of Religion and 
Health edited by Harold G. Koniz, Michael McCullough and David B. Larsen. 


2 Other well known writers and poets born in Tous include Abu Yazid Bistami, Husayn bin Mansur Hallaj, Abu Said Abil-Khayr, 
Nizam al-Mulk, Ferdousi and Umar Khayyam 


3 See Bibliography to the Introduction for the numerous books that detail the life of al-Ghazzali. It is interesting to note that al 
Ghazzali wrote the Alchemy of Happiness when the First Crusade ruled Jerusalem. Saladin arrived on the scene seventy-seven 
years after alGhazzali’s death. 


4 See below for the definition of traditional psychology which historically was called the science of ethics or practical wisdom ( 
hikmat al-amali ). 


5 Knowledge and the Sacred , p. 68. 
6 Alchemy , p 841. 


7 This is a clear distinction with modem secular psychology which is limited to only treating a human being part by part instead of 
holistically. See Alchemy p 817. 


8 Alchemy , p 358. 

9 Alchemy, p 116. 

10 Alchemy , p 525. 

11 Alchemy , p 780. 

12 Alchemy , p 358. 

13 Alchemy , p 360. 

14 Alchemy , pp 221-222. 
15 Ibid. 


al-Ghazzali’s Foreword to The Alchemy of Happiness 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Thee do we ask for help 


Abundant gratitude and thanks, in the number of the stars nn the sky, the droplets of the rain, the leaves of the trees, the grains of sand 
in the desert, and the particles of the earth and the sky, to that God Whose attribute is Oneness, and Whose special nature is Majesty 
and Grandeur, Greatness and Superiority, and Glory and Goodness. No created being is cognizant of the perfection of His Majesty. 
No one other than He may penetrate the true reality of His knowledge; indeed, the declaration of our inability to do so is the limit of 
the knowledge of the truly righteous. The confession of (their) shortcomings in praising and appreciating Him is the furthest limit of the 
angels’ and the prophets’ appreciation of Him. 


The farthest limit (achieved by) human reason through the principles of the Illumination of His sublimity is bewilderment. The ultimate 
end of the journey of the wayfarers and disciples in their search for proximity to His awesome beauty is astonishment. Abandoning 
hope in the principle of (striving for) the knowledge of Himis the denial of His attributes while the claim to a perfect knowledge of 
Him is the imagining ofa similitude and a likening, The portion for all the eyes that would gaze upon the beauty of His essence is 
bedazzlement, and the fruit of the contemplation of the wonders of His creation to all intellects is necessary knowledge. 


Let no one reflect upon the Nature and the What of the vastness of His essence! Let no heart neglect for one moment the wonders of 
His creation and (question) the nature and origin of His existence, so that one necessarily recognizes that all are the signs of His 


power and the lights of His grandeur. All these are the inventions and marvels of His wisdom. All are the rays of the beauty of His 
presence. All are His; indeed, the existence ofall things is (but) a ray of the light of His existence. 


Praise be to Muhammad the Chosen One, upon whom be the peace and blessings of God, who is the lord of the prophets and the 
guide and the way for the believers. He is the trustee of the secrets of divinity, chosen and selected by the Divine Presence; and 
(praise be) to his helpers and the people of his house, each one of whom is a model for the nation and a discloser of the Way of the 
Religious Law. 


Now, know that mankind was not created frivolously or upon a whim, instead, his role ts grand and his peril is great. Though man is 
not eternal and does not live forever, though his body is earth and clay, the truth of his soul is exalted and divine. His essence— 
though it is mixed and permeated in the beginning with bestial, wild, and devilish characteristics—is cleansed of these impurities and 
becomes fit for the Divine Presence when he strives to repent. 


From the lowest of the low to the highest of the high, all the dips and rises are (man’s) work. The lowest of the low is he who 
descends to the level of beasts, ferocious animals, and devils. He is the prisoner of his carnal appetite and anger. The highest of the 
high is he who attains the level of the angels and is liberated from his carnal appetite and anger. Both of them (appetite and anger) 
become his prisoners and he their ruler. When he attains such sovereignty, he becomes worthy of service to the Divine Presence, and 
such worthiness is the attribute of the angels and the perfection of the state of man. When he enjoys the pleasure of the beauty of the 
Divine Presence, he will not be able to withhold himself from its contemplation for one moment. Gazing upon that beauty becomes his 
heaven. That “heaven” which is the result of the appetite of the eyes, the genitals, and the stomach will be abridged for him. 


Since the essence of mans, at the outset of creation, deficient and base, it is not possible for him to attain the stage of perfection from 
this deficiency without strenuous effort and treatment. 


al-Ghazzali’s Excursus 


Just as that alchemy that transforms copper and bronze to the purity and beauty of pure gold is difficult and not known by everyone; 
so too the alchemy that will transform the essence of man from his baseness and bestiality to the purity and preciousness of the angelic 
state in order to achieve everlasting happiness is also difficult and not known by all. The purpose of this book is to describe the 
compounding of this alchemy which, in truth, ts the alchemy of eternal (spiritual) happmness. With this in mind, I have named this book 
The Alchemy of Happiness . 


The noun Alchemy is preferred because the difference between copper and gold lies not in yellowness and the reward of this 
alchemy is nothing more than (mere) wealth in this world. How long does this world itself last? How great is the difference between 
bestial and angelic attributes, from the lowest of the low to the highest of the high? But, the fruit of this Alchemy of Happiness is 
eternal; there is no limit to it! Its varieties of pleasure have no end, nor shall any annoyance tarnish its pleasure. 


Know that the philosopher’s stone (of the alchemist) is not to be found in any old woman’s cupboard; rather it is found in the treasury 
of kings. So, too, the alchemy of happiness is not everywhere; it is in the Divine Treasury. And the Treasury of God is the essence of 
the angels in the heavens and the hearts of the prophets on earth. So, whoever, other than the noble prophets, seeks to achieve this 
alchemy is m error. In the season of the Resurrection, his insolvency will be disclosed and his false coinage made public. His 
imaginings will disgrace him, and it will be said to him: Now We have removed from thee thy covering and piercing is thy sight 
this day . (Q 50:22) 


Of the greatest of the mercies of God Most High, one is that He sent 124,000 prophets to mankind for this purpose: to teach them 
the formula of this alchemy and to inform them how to place the soul ( di/ ) in the crucible of striving, and how to cleanse from it the 
immoral characteristics from which come the wickedness and tarnishing of the soul, and how to draw the praiseworthy attributes to it. 
It was for this, as God Most High himself gloried in His Own sovereignty and purity, that He further glorified (Himself) by sending the 
prophets, may God bless them all. And He tasked them, saying: 


All that is in the heavens and all that is in the earth glorifieth God, the Sovereign Lord, the Holy One, the Mighty, the Wise. 
It is He Who hath sent among the unlettered ones a messenger of their own, to recite unto them His revelations and to purify 
them, and to teach them the Book and Wisdom, though before (this) they were indeed in manifest error. (Q. 62:1-2) 


This purifying them is to cleanse them of the unbecoming traits that are the attributes of brutish beasts. Teaching them the Book 
and Wisdom is that mankind be clothed in the raiment of angelic attributes. 


The object of this alchemy is to strip away all that should not be (the attributes of deficiency); and to adorn (a person) with what 


should be (the attributes of perfection). The secret of this alchemy is that one must turn away ftom this world and bring oneself to 
God Most High, as He first taught the Prophet (S), saying: Remember the name of thy Lord and devote thyself to Him, a great 
devotion. (Q. 73:8) The meaning of devotion is to cut oneself off from all else and give one’s self'to Him mn tts entirety. 


In short, this alchemy is that, but its explanation is lengthy. 


On Meditation 


Know that the Messenger (S) has said: “4 hour’s meditation is better than a year’s worship. ” One hour of reflection is better 
than the worship of one year! There are many places in the Quran in which meditation, consideration, contemplation, and reflection ! 
have been commanded. All of these are meditation. Whoever recognizes the merit of meditation, but who does not know its true 
nature, and its quality and manner, does not know what this meditation is about, why it is, and what tts fruit is. Consequently, an 
exposition of this is important. We shall first discuss its virtue; then, its true nature; then, that meditation is for the sake of Him; and 
then, that meditation is about Him. 


The Virtue of Meditation 


Know that that the degree ofan act, one hour of which is better and more meritorious than a year of worship, is tremendous. Ibn 
‘Abbas (R) says: “Some people were meditating about God Most High. The Messenger (S) said: ‘Meditate upon His creation and 
do not meditate upon Him, for ye do not have the strength to endure that and cannot know its magnitude.”” ‘Ayishah (R) says: “The 
Messenger (S) was performing formal prayer at night and weeping. I asked: ‘Why dost thou weep, O Messenger of God when thy 
sins have been forgiven?’ He replied: ‘Why should I not weep when this verse has been revealed to me: Lo! In the creation of the 
heavens and the earth and in the difference of night and day are tokens for the understanding .” (Q. 3:190) Then he said: 
“Woe unto him who reads this and does not meditate upon it.” 


Jesus (A) was asked: “Is there anyone on the face of the earth like thee, O Spirit of God?” He said: “There is; anyone whose speech 
is all remembrance (of God) and whose silence is all thinking, and his looking is all the taking ofa lesson. He is like me.” Our 
Messenger (S) said: “Give your eyes a portion of worship.” They said: “How?” He said: “(By) reading the Quran from the Book and 
meditating upon Him and taking lessons from His wonders.” Abu Sulayman Darani said: “Meditation concerning the world is the veil 
of the Hereafter. The fruit of meditation upon the Hereafter is wisdom and the life of souls.” One night on the roof of his house, 
Dawud Tayi was meditating upon the kingdom of the heavens and weeping so that he descended (by mistake) into the house of his 
neighbor. His neighbor jumped up and seized a sword; he thought it was a thief; When he saw him, he said: “Who threw thee down 
here?” (Dawud) answered: “I was unaware; I do not know.” 


The True Nature of Meditation 


Know that the meaning of meditation is seeking knowledge. Every (kind of) knowledge that does not become evident spontaneously 
must be sought. Seeking it is not possible unless thou puttest two spiritual realizations together and reconcile them so that they are 
mated together and from those two realizations they produce a third realization, just as a child is produced from between male and 
female. Those two realizations are like two roots for the third realization. Then, this third realization is also joined with another so that 
a fourth appears fiom it. And so, it goes on generating and knowledge is increased infinitely. If anyone is unable to acquire knowledge 
in this manner, it is because he does not take the path of those sciences which are basic. He is like the person who has no capital, 
how can he engage in trade? If one knows (the realizations), but does not know to join them together, he is like the person who has 
capital but does not know how to engage in business. The exposition of this truth is lengthy. Let us relate an allegory concerning this 
meditation, and it is thus: 


A person wants to know whether the Hereafter is better than this world. He cannot know this until he knows two things about the 
world: One is that the everlasting is better than the transitory, and the other is that he know that the Hereafter is everlasting while this 
world is transitory. Therefore, when he has learned these two principles, the knowledge that the Hereafter is better than this world 
will necessarily be engendered. We do not intend by engendering what the Mu'‘tazilites intend by it. 2 The explanation of this would 
also be lengthy. 


Therefore, the true nature of all meditation is the seeking of the knowledge that appears from the summoning of two pieces of 
knowledge. However, just as when two horses mate they do not produce a sheep, so just any two items of knowledge do not 
engender just any knowledge thou mayest desire. Instead, for every kind of knowledge there are two more roots. If thou dost not 
prepare those two roots in the soul, the branch does not appear. 


Disclosing Why Meditation Is Necessary 


Know that a human being is created in darkness and in ignorance. He is in need ofa light that comes ftom outside of that darkness 


and knows the way to its task as to what must be done and in which direction he should go: to this world or the Hereafter; and 
whether he must be occupied with himself or with God. This is not discernible, except with the light of spiritual insight, and this light of 
spiritual insight appears from meditation. As it is related in the Traditions: “‘ God created mankind in darkness; then He sprinkled 
them with His light.” As when a person becomes helpless in the dark and cannot find his way, he strikes a stone on iron so that 
from that, the illumination of the sparks will appear and he may light the lamp. With that lamp, his condition changes and he regains his 
sight and discriminates the (correct) way from the wrong way. Then, he starts to walk. In the same way, this is an allegory of the two 
basic pieces of knowledge: they are put together so that a third knowledge may be born, as with the stone and the iron. The allegory 
of meditation is the striking of the iron with the stone. The allegory of the spiritual insight is the light which appears so as to change the 
state of the soul. When the state changes, the task and the work change. And when one sees, for example, that the Hereafter is 
better, he turns his back on the world and faces towards the Hereafter. 


Therefore, meditation is for three things: a spiritual insight, a state, and a task. But, the task follows upon the state, and the state 
follows upon the spiritual insight, and the spiritual insight follows upon meditation. As a result, meditation is the root and key to all 
good things, and its virtue appears with this. 


Disclosing the Sphere of Thought: In What Does It Lie 


and Where Does It Go? 


Know that the range and sphere of thought is limitless, for there is no limit for studies, and thought flows in all. However, it is not our 
purpose to expound upon all that is not related to the way of religion. As for that which is related to the way of religion, even if the 
details of that are limitless, it is possible, nonetheless, to discuss its sum total and its kinds. 


Know that we intend by the way of religion the intercourse between the servant of God and God Most High, for that is his way to 
reach God. The meditation of the servant of God is about himself or about God. If it is about God, (it is) either about His essence, or 
about His attributes, or about His acts, marvels, and handiwork. Ifhe meditates upon himself (it is) either about the qualities which 
are disliked by God and which distance him from God—and they are sins and Destroyers; or (it is) about that which is loved by God 
which brings him closer to Him, and they are acts of devotion and the Deliverers. Hence, the sum total of this is four spheres of 
activity. The servant of God is like the lover whose thought does not leave his beloved for any reason. If it does so, his love is 
deficient; for, love is total and there is no room left for anything else. So, his thought is about the beauty of the beloved and her 
beautiful form, or about her deeds and character. Ifhe thinks about himself either he does so to make himself more acceptable to his 
beloved and to seek (the means for) that, or (he thinks) about that in himself which displeases (his beloved) and (how) to avoid that. 3 
Every thought that is according to the rule of love is not outside of these four. The thought of love for religion and the friendship of 
God Most High is the same. 


The First Sphere : It is that one think about oneself (to discover) what characteristics and deeds are repugnant to Him so that one 
may cleanse oneself of them These are the external sins or the criminal traits inside one, and they are many. For, some of the external 
sins are related to the members of the body, such as the tongue, the eyes, the hands, etc., and some to the entire body. The internal 
malignancies are the same. There are three areas for thought in each one of these: first, as to whether such-and-such a deed or such- 
and-such a trait is repugnant or not; this is not always clear, but may be known through meditation. Second, whether I have this trait, 
if is repugnant, or not. The traits of the soul are not easily recognized either. Third, if (1) have this (repugnant) trait, what can be done 
to be liberated from it? 


Therefore, one must mediate about this an hour every morning, One first thinks about the external sins. One thinks about the tongue 
that will be afflicted with speech this day. It may fàll into backbiting or lying. One considers the plan as to how one may avoid this. In 
the same way, if it is in danger of (consuming) an unlawful food, how may one avoid this? One must investigate each of the bodily 
members in the same way. One must also consider all acts of devotion. When one has finished this, one should think about the good 
qualities in order to implement them. For example, one says: “The tongue has been created for remembrance (of God) and the ease 
of the Muslims. I am able to perform such-and-such a remembrance and utter such-and-such pleasing words so that I give peace to a 
person. The eyes have been created to be the net of religion by which one catches (spiritual) happiness. With these eyes, I look upon 
such-and-such a learned man with the eye of respect and I look at such-and-such a sinner with the eye of contempt, so that I will 
have done right by (my) eyes. Wealth has been created for the ease of the Muslims, so that I give such-and-such wealth in charity 
and if] have a need, I shall be patient and be generous.” 


One should reflect upon these and their like every day. It may happen that with an hour’s reflection, an idea occur that keeps one 
from sinning for one’s entire life. It is this kind of meditation which is better than the worship ofa year, because its benefit lasts one’s 
entire lifetime. When one has meditated upon the outward acts of devotion and sins, one turns to the inward and contemplates one’s 
character, as to what is inside one and what the Deliverers are and which of them one does not have in order to seek them out. This 
too is lengthy, but the true Destroyers are ten. If one obtains release from these ten, it is complete: miserlness, pride, vanity, 
hypocrisy, envy, quick temper, gluttony, garrulousness, the love for wealth, and love for rank. The Deliverers are ten: repentance, 4 
regret for sins, patience in adversity, satisfaction with (God’s) decree, gratitude for blessings, regarding fear and hope as equal, 
asceticism in this world, sincerity in acts of devotion, a good nature with mankind, and the love for God Most High. 


There is much scope for thought in each one of these and the gates are wide open for a person to learn the lore of these attributes, as 
we have discussed in this book. A servant of God should keep a journal for himself in which he writes down these qualities. When he 
has finished dealing with one, he may cross it offand busy himself with another quality. It may happen that some of these thoughts 
with which one is afflicted are more important for one person (than for another). For example, the humble savant who has been 
delivered from all of this usually is not devoid of some vanity with regard to his knowledge, and he may seek fame and rank by 
declaring it. He regards his own worship and appearance adored in the eyes of the people and he may delight in his popularity. If 
someone sneers at him, rancor seizes his soul and he busies himself with retaliation. 


All of these are crimes, but they are more obscure, and they are all the seeds of the corruption of faith. Therefore, every day he must 
think about this so as to flee from it and make the presence or absence of people equal to him, so that his looking is all at God. There 
is much opportunity for thought in this. 


So, from all this it is clear that there is no end for the mediation of the servant of God upon his own qualities of these two types, (the 
outward and the inward). However, it is not possible to elaborate further. 


The Second Sphere Is Meditation Upon God Most High. Meditation (upon God) is either about His essence and attributes, or about 
His acts and handiworks; and the greatest station is meditation upon His essence and attributes. However, if people do not have the 
strength for that and their intellects not comprehend it, the Religious Law has forbidden it and has said: “Do not meditate about that 
for truly ye have not the strength for its magnitude. ” This difficulty is not because of the concealment of the majesty of God; 
rather, it is from its radiance. It is intensely bright, while human vision ts weak and cannot support it. Instead, one becomes stupefied 
and perplexed at it, just as the bat does not fly by day because its eyes are weak. It does not possess the strength to endure the 
brilliance of the sun and cannot see by day. At evening, when a little bit of the light of the sun remains, it (can) see. The common folk 
of mankind are at this level. However, the truly righteous and the saints have the strength for this sight, but not continuously. For they 
will become weakened, as when people look at the sun’s disc, but if they prolong this, it is feared that they will become blind. In the 
same way, in this looking (at the majesty of God) there 1s the fear of stupefaction. Consequently, it is not allowed to disclose to the 
people that which the saints know about the truths of the attributes of God Most High, except in words which are close to the 
attributes of mankind, as, for example, thou wouldst say: scholar, disciple, and scholastic theologian. He comprehends something of 
these things, both from the nature of his own attributes and that which is allegorical. However, this much must be said, that His speech 
is not like thy speech, which has letters and sounds and which has the linkage and separation (of words). When thou sayest this, it 
maybe that (the listener) not have the power to (comprehend) this and deny it; just as if thou sayest to him, His essence is not like 
thine essence, for it has neither substance, nor breadth. It is neither na place, nor ona place. Neither does it have direction, nor is it 
connected to the world, nor is it separated from it. Neither is it exterior to the world, nor is it within it. (The listener) will deny this and 
say that it is inherently impossible, because he compares that with himself? He cannot understand any greatness) from this, because 
the greatness (the people) have seen they consider to be the greatness of monarchs who sit upon thrones and who also have slaves 
standing before them. 


Then, in the same way, they suppose something imaginary with respect to Him, so that it may be they say that He would certainly 
have hands, feet, eyes, ears, a mouth, and a tongue, because they have seen these in themselves. They suppose that if He does not 
have them, it would be a defect! Ifa fly had the same intelligence that these people have, it would say the Creator would necessarily 
have feathers and wings, for it is absurd that I have something that is my strength and power that He does not have! 


Therefore, a man too, in the same way, makes analogy ofall matters with himself: For this reason, the Law forbade this thought and 
the forefathers forbade scholastic theology and did not consider it permissible to say that He is not in the world and not outside of the 
world, or He is not connected, and not separated. They were content with this: Nothing is like Him, and He is the Hearing, the 
Seeing. (Q. 42:11) Nothing resembles Him. > They said this in general, not in detail. They considered speaking (about this) in detail 
heresy. For this reason, the intellects of most people cannot comprehend tt either. Because of this, revelation came to some of the 
prophets: “Do not inform My servants about My attributes for they will deny them. Say this to them, that they cannot be 
comprehended.” Therefore, it is preferable that this not be discussed, nor should it be meditated upon, except by a person who ts 
perfect. And then, too, he will necessarily fall into perplexity and stupefaction at the end. 


Consequently, His greatness must be sought in the marvels of His handiwork, for whatever ts in existence is all light from the lights of 
His power and His greatness. Though a person does not have the strength to look at the sun, he does have the strength to look at that 
(portion) of His light that has fallen upon the earth. 


Disclosing Meditation Concerning the Wonders 


of God Most High’s Creation 


Know that everything in existence is all His handiwork. Allis wondrous and strange. There is not an atom of the atoms of the heavens 
and the earth that does not glorify and sanctify its own Creator in the language of signs, saying: “Well done! A power in perfection! 
Well done! A knowledge without end!” This is much greater than could accept a detailed explanation. Instead, ifall the seas became 
ink and all the trees became pens, and all created things became scribes who write during long lives, that which they write would be a 
very small part of that which is. As He said: Say: Though the sea became ink for the words of my Lord, verily the sea would be 


used up before the words of my Lord were exhausted. (Q. 18:109) 


But on the whole, created things are of two kinds: One kind is that of which we have no knowledge and upon which we cannot 
meditate. As He said: Glory be to Him Who created all the pairs, of that which the earth groweth, and of themselves, and of 
that which they know not! (Q. 36:36) 


As for that of which we are aware, there are two kinds: One is that which cannot be seen by the eye, such as the Throne, the angels, 
devils, fairies, and their classes. Meditation upon these is also difficult. 


So we must confine ourselves to that which ts visible, and that is the sky, the sun, the moon, the stars, the earth and that which is upon 
it, such as mountains, seas, deserts, towns, and that which is in the mountains of ores and minerals, and that which is upon the earth of 
different kinds of plants and animals other than human beings—when we come to man, he is more remarkable than all—and all that is 
between heaven and earth, such as clouds, rain, snow, hail, lightning, thunder, the rainbow, and the signs that appear in the air. 


Thus, this is the sum and total. In each one of them, there is scope for meditation, for all are marvels of God Most High’s handiwork. 
So let us refer briefly to some of them. All of them are signs of God Most High at which thou hast been commanded to look and 
meditate upon, as He said: How many a portent is there in the heavens and the earth which they pass by with face averted! 
(Q. 12:105) And He said: Have they not considered the dominion of the heavens and the earth and what things God hath 
created? (Q. 7:185) And He said: Lo! In the creation of the heavens and the earth and in the difference of night and day are 


tokens for the understanding; ’ (Q. 3:190) There are many such verses. Therefore, meditate upon these signs: ° 


The First Sign is that thou art closest to thyself and there is nothing on the face of the earth more marvelous than thou, yet thou art 
heedless of thyself A Cry comes: “Look down upon thyself to see Our greatness and majesty!” And in yourselves: Can ye then 
not see? (Q. 5121) 


So, meditate upon thyself at first as to whence (thou camest). At first, He created thee froma droplet of fluid, and He made the first 
residence for that droplet the loins of thy father and the breast of thy mother. He made earth of thy mother’s womb and He made a 
seed from thy father’s spine. After that, He made the seed of thy creation. Then He appointed passion to the male and female so that 
the seed would be sown in the earth. Then, He made the menstrual blood irrigate that seed and created thee from a drop of semen 
and menstrual blood. First, some blood congeals, then it becomes flesh, that which is called the fetus. Then, He breathed life into it. 
Then, from that simple 7 blood and liquid, He caused a multitude of things to appear in thee such as skin, flesh, veins, sinews, and 
bones. Then, from all of these, He gave form to thy limbs. He created a round head, two long arms and long legs and at the end of 
each, (limb) five branches. 8 Then, on the exterior, He created eyes, ears, a mouth, a nose, a tongue and the other organs; and inside 
thee, the stomach, the kidneys, the liver, the spleen, the gall bladder, the bladder, and the plentiful intestines. Each one has its own 
shape and its own attribute, and has a different size. He divided each of these into several parts. Each finger has three joints, and each 
member is composed of flesh, skin, veins, fat, and bones. He created thine eyes—not larger in size than a walnut—n seven layers, 
each layer possessing a special quality. Ifone of them fails, the world becomes dark for thee. If we were to expound on the marvels 
of the eye alone, many pages would be blackened (with ink). 


Then, look at thine own skeleton and how He created a hard and firm solid froma delicate and thin liquid. Every part of it has its own 
shape and size; some (bones) are round, some are long, some are broad, some are hollow, and some are solid, each one is mounted 
on the other. In the size, shape, and appearance of each, there is a wisdom, rather, there are many wisdoms. Then, He made the 
bones the pillars of the body and He built everything upon them. If (the skeleton) were one piece, thou wouldst not be able to bend 
thy spine. If it were scattered loosely about, thou wouldst not be able to hold thy spine straight or stand upon thy feet. Therefore, He 
created it in segments so that it could bend. Then He put it together and wound sinews and veins on it and made it strong. Then, He 
made tt like a single unit to stand erect when needed. 


On each vertebra (of the spine), He brought out four projections like swellings and in the vertebra beneath it four depressions like 
hollows so that those projections would be seated in the hollows and stand firm. From the sides of the vertebrae, He brought out 
projections so that the sinews could be wound about them, to strengthen them, so that one rests upon another. He made thy whole 
skull of fifty-five pieces of bone and bound them together with fine seams so that ifone part is damaged, the others will be sound and 
all will not be broken. He created teeth, some with broad crowns to grind food, and others with thin and sharp crowns to cut and 
break up food and (then) pass (the pieces) to the molars. ° Then, He created seven vertebrae for the neck with veins and sinews 
tightly wound about them and mounted the head upon them. He created the spine of twenty-four vertebrae and placed the neck on it. 
He inserted the broad ribs in these vertebrae, and the same for the other bones, the description of which would be lengthy. In sum, 
He created two hundred and forty-eight bones in thy body, each one with a special purpose so that thine affair would be correct and 
prepared. He created all of this out of that despicable fluid. If one of those bones were missing, thou wouldst be rendered helpless; if 
there were one more of them, thou wouldst (also) be helpless. 


Then, since thou hast a need to move these bones and members, in all of thy body members He created five hundred and twenty- 
seven muscles, each one ofa unique shape. Some are shaped like fish, with thick middles and narrow ends; some are small and some 
are large. Each one is made up of flesh and sinews with a veil that is like its sheathe. Twenty-four muscles are employed so that thou 
mayst roll and move thine eyes and eyelids in every direction. Make the analogy with others, for the explanation would also be 
lengthy. 


Then, He created three cavities in thy body and He opened channels ftom them to all parts of the body. One is the brain from which 
the nerve channels come out and reach the entire body so that the faculties of sense and movement flow throughout it. From it, He 
placed a main channel !° running through the vertebrae so that the nerves become distant from the brain and then dry up. Another is 
the cavity of the liver from which He opened the veins to the seven body members to bring nourishment to them. The third is the 
cavity of the heart, and he opened veins from it to the entire body so that the spirit may move through it and from the heart reach to 
the seven body members. 


Then, meditate upon each of thine own members; how He created each member and to what purpose He created it. He created the 
eye in seven layers ina shape and color that cannot be better. He created eyelids to wipe all around it and to clean it. He created the 
eyelashes straight and black to better (them) so that the pupil of the eye would gain strength with them, and so that when dust appears 
in the air the lashes come together lest the dust reach (the eyes), while thou canst look out from between them. The eyelashes protect 
(the eyes) from particles that fall from above and they are like a fence for the eyes. More wonderful than all this is that though the 
pupil is no larger than a lentil, the form of the heavens and the earth in all their expanse appear in it so that ifthou openest thine eyes 
for a moment, thou seest the sky in it. Ifthe marvels of the sight of the eye and the sight ofa mirror and that which appears mn it falsely 
were to be discussed, it could not be related in many volumes. 


Then, He created the ear and placed a bitter fluid in it so that no creature would enter it. He created the external shell of the ear so as 
to collect sound and deliver it to the hole of the ear. And in that, He created a multitude of twists and turns so that if thou art asleep 
and an ant or some creature makes to enter it, the way will be long and it will move about much and emerge a lot so as to make thee 
aware of it. If we explain the nose, mouth, and other members, it would be lengthy. 


The point of this is that so that thou learn the method (of meditating upon the marvels of God’s creation) and that thou think about 
each one and what it is for, so that thou become aware of the wisdom, greatness, kindness, mercy, knowledge, and power of the 
Creator. For, from thy head to thy toes, all are marvels; and the internal wonders and the storehouses of the brain and powers of the 
senses which have been placed in them are more wonderful than all else. Indeed, it is the same for the breast and the stomach, for He 
created the stomach like a pot that is always on the boil so that food may be cooked in it. The liver converts that food to blood and 
the blood vessels deliver that blood to the seven parts of the body. The gall bladder removes the foam of the blood that ts like yellow 
bile and the spleen removes the dregs of that blood that is the black bile in it, and the kidneys remove the water ftom it and send (the 
water) to the bladder. The marvels of the womb and the generative organs are the same; and the intellectual marvels and powers that 
He created in him, such as sight, hearing, intellect, knowledge, and many more like those. 


So, O glory be to God , ifa person paints a fine picture on a wall, thou remainest struck by his craftsmanship and thou praisest it 
abundantly; yet, thou seest that all of these designs on one’s exterior and interior appear ftom a single drop of liquid, but thou seest 
neither the brush nor the artist. Thou art not astonished by the greatness of this Artist, nor art thou stunned by the perfection of the 
power of His knowledge! Then, thou art not amazed by the perfection of His compassion and mercy! For, when there was a need for 
nourishment in the womb, if thou had opened thy mouth an inordinate amount of menstrual blood would have flooded thy stomach 
and thou would have been destroyed. He arranged that thy nourishment pass through the navel. When thou camest out of the womb, 
the navel was closed off and the mouth opened so that (thy) mother would be able to nourish thee in the proper amount. 


Then, since thy body was weak and delicate at that time and could not endure (solid) food, He made that mother’s milk, which is 
delicate, thy nourishment. He created the mother’s bosom and He created the breasts on the bosom, and He created the tips 
according to the size of thy mouth and He created tiny openings in (the nipples) so that the milk would not flow too strongly for thee. 
He placed a bleacher within the chest to whiten the red blood that reaches it and give it to thee pure and fine. He charged thy mother 
with compassion so that if thou becomest hungry any time, she becomes restless and uncomfortable. Then, since milk does not need 
teeth, He did not create teeth at the beginning of (thy) creation lest thou injure (thy) mother’s bosom; until the time that the strength to 
eat (solid) food appears. Then, He creates teeth in thy mouth at the proper time, so that thou wouldst be able to contend with solid 
food. 


There thou art! Blind of heart and blind of vision is a person who sees all these and is not astounded at the greatness of their Creator 
and is not amazed at His perfection and compassion, and who does not become a lover of such beauty and majesty! There thou art! 
Heedless and bestial is the person who does not meditate about these and does not think about himself and who wastes that intellect 
—the most valuable of things that he has been given—and knows no more than that when he becomes hungry, he eats bread, and 
when he is angry, he assaults someone. Like the beasts, he remains deprived of the contemplation of the garden of the spiritual 
knowledge of God Most High. 


Let (the above) amount suffice as a caution, and it is not one one hundred thousandth of the wonders in thee! Most of them are in all 
animals, from the mosquito to the elephant, but the exposition of that would be lengthy. 


Another sign is the earth and all that He has created upon it. If thou desirest to go beyond the wonders of thyself, look and observe 
the earth and how He has made it thy carpet and spread out its flanks broadly so that it would be steady and not move beneath thy 
feet. He has made good pure water to flow from under hard stones so that it travels over the face of the earth and it comes out 
gradually. If it were not held back by hard stone, it would flow out all at once and drown the world, or before a meadow could 
absorb it, it would be gone. Meditate upon the time of spring, when the face of the earth is all coarse dirt. When rain falls upon it, 


how it comes to life and becomes a brocade of seven colors; !! nay, a thousand colors, each one more beautiful than the other! 


Meditate upon the plants that appear and the flowers and the blossoms, each one with a different color and a different shape, each 
one more beautiful than the other! 


Then meditate upon the trees and their fruit: the beauty and form of each one, the taste and deliciousness of each one, and the scent 
and benefit of each one. Still more, the herbs, 2 about which thou knowest less: how He has contrived in them beneficial marvels! 
One is bitter, another is sweet, another is sour; one cures sickness, another makes the healthy sick; one preserves life and another is 
poison that takes life; one excites the choler and another drives the choler out; one brings melancholy out of the extremes of the veins 
and another excites melancholy; one is hot and another is cold; one is dry and another is soft; one brings sleep and another causes 
sleeplessness; one brings joy and another brings sorrow; and one nourishes a person, another nourishes animals, while still another 
nourishes fowl! Meditate upon how many thousands of these there are and in each of them there are thousands of wonders in order 
to see the perfection ofa Power by which all intellects should be stupefied; and this too is limitless. 


Another sign ts the valuable and rare deposits that He has hidden beneath mountains which are called minerals: those that are suitable 
for adornment such as gold, silver, rubies, turquoise, the fine rubies of Badakhshan, jet, jasper, crystal, lapis lazuli, and agate; those 
from which utensils are made such as iron, copper, bronze, tin, and lead; and those from other deposits which are suitable for other 
tasks, such as salt, sulfur, oil, and tar. The least of these is salt, which makes foods tastier. If salt is not available in a town, all of the 
food is spoiled and the taste leaves the food. All become ill and there is a danger of death. So, look upon His kindness and mercy. 
Even though He has provided thee with nourishment, yet since there is something necessary for the pleasure in it, He created salt from 
pure rainwater which comes and collects on the earth and becomes salt. ! This type is also without limit. 


Another sign is the living creatures upon the face of the earth; some walk, some fly, others crawl Some walk on two legs and others 
on four legs, and some have a multitude of legs. Then, observe the kinds of the fowl of the air and insects of the earth: each one has a 
unique shape and a unique form, each one better than the other. He has given to each one what it needs to function. He has inspired 
each one as to how to obtain its own nourishment and to how to tend and preserve its own offspring, and how to construct its abode. 


Observe the ant, how it collects its food at the proper time. It knows that all wheat will spoil if left whole. It splits (the grains) so that 
weevils do not fall upon them. (It knows) that if coriander seed is not whole, it will spoil. It stores that whole. 


Observe the spider, how it constructs its home and how it observes (the rules of) geometry. It manufactures thread ftom its own 
spittle and seeks a corner of two walls. It drops the construction from one side and carries it to the other to fix the warp well. Then, it 
begins to weave the woof and arranges the distance between the threads so that some are farther apart and others closer together, so 
that it is good and in proportion. Then, it suspends itself by one thread from the corner of the wall waiting until a fly, which is its 
nourishment, flies (into the net). Then, it throws itself upon it and captures it and wraps its limbs up mn that filament so that it will not be 
able to escape. Then, it leaves it and goes in search of another. 


Observe the bee that constructs its home all in hexagons, for if it had made them four-sided—and its (own) shape is round—the 
comers would have been left empty and wasted. In all shapes, there is none closer to the circle and more compact than the hexagon 
—this has been proved by geometry—and the Lord of the Universe in His kindness and mercy has shown so much care as to instill 
this into that small animal. 


And He inspired the mosquito to know that its nourishment is blood and He created for it a sharp, thin, hollow proboscis '* so as to 
insert it into thee and draw out blood. He also gave it sensitivity so that when thou movest thy hand to catch it, it knows and flees. 
And He created two wings so that it could fly and be able to flee quickly and return quickly. If it had intellect and a tongue, it would 
have given thanks to its Creator for such favor and care so that all mankind would have been dumbstruck by that. However, from its 


head to its feet, it expresses its gratitude and its glorification, but ye understand not their praise. (Q. 17:44) "5 


These kinds of wonders, too, have no limit. Who has the audacity to hope to come to know one of one hundred billion !© and say: 
“What dost thou say? Did these animals with their strange shapes and forms, beautiful colors, and well-made bodies create 
themselves, or didst thou create them?” Glory be to that God who can turn that sight back to blindness so that they do not see and 
make their souls heedless so that they do not think! They see with the eyes of the head, but they take no lesson with the eye of the 
soul. Their ears are insulated from hearmg what they should, so that like beasts they hear nothing but sound. They do not enter into 
the language of the birds that has no letters. Their eyes are insulated ftom seeing what they should so that they do not see any black 
line on white. They do not perceive those divine lines, which have neither letters nor characters, written on the outside and inside of all 
the particles of the universe. 


Observe the ant’s nest which is nothng more than a few particles and listen to what it says. It cries out with an eloquent tongue: “O 
simple-hearted one! Ifa person makes a picture on a wall, thou art astonished by the art and its mastery. Come and look to see a 
painting and the Painter, for I am nothing more than a particle ftom which the Artist, from the beginning of creation, would make of 
me an ant. Look at my parts, how He divides them to make for me a head, feet, heart, legs, and body parts. He constructs so many 
chambers and cupboards in my head and brain and in one, He places the faculty of taste, in another, He places the faculty of smell 
and smelling, in another, He places the sense ofhearing. On the exterior of my head, He embeds eyes and forms on them the 


blackness of the eyes and the pupil of the eye. He forms the mouth that is the passage of food. He brings out of me feet and legs. !7 


He makes a space for the food to go so that it may be digested and a place for it to come out again. All the means for that have been 
created. Then, He makes a nimble shape for me in a body with three parts, and He binds them together. 


He bound a sash of service like that ofa chamberlain about my waist and put a black tunic (on me) and brought me into this world— 
all of which thou supposest He has created just for thee—so that I may go about in His favor just as thou doest. Indeed, He made 
thee subservient to me. Thou plantest night and day and sowest seeds and givest them water and preparest the soil in order to obtain 
barley, wheat, grain, seed, and kernels. Wherever thou hidest (the produce), He teaches me the way so that in my home beneath the 
earth I smell it and go straight to it. And thou, with all of thy labor, may not have enough for year, while I take the food for a year, and 
more, and store it securely. Then, I take my food to the desert and dry it in the sun. Before rain comes, the Creator inspires me that 
rain will come so that I may take it up and bring it back. And thou, if thou hast put a load (of grain) in the desert while flood and ram 
are on the way, thou hast no knowledge of that, so all will be lost and carried off by the water. Therefore, how could I not give 
thanks to the God Who creates me froma particle in this beauty and nimbleness and when He has established thee in thy hugeness 
before me to plant my food and to reap it and to work hard while I take it and eat it?” 


There is no animal, small or great, that does not praise its Creator thus in the language of signs. Indeed, there is no plant that is not 
like that, crying this out. Indeed, there is no atom of the atoms of the universe, even though it is solid, that does not proclaim it. But 
mankind ignores listening to their proclamation. Verily they are far removed from hearing . (Q. 26:212) There is not a thing but 
hymneth His praise; but ye understand not their praise. (Q. 17:44) This, too, is a world of unlimited wonders; how would the 
exposition of (all) be possible? 


Another sign is the seas that are on the surface of the earth, each one of which is a part of the ocean which surrounds the land, and all 
the land is nothing more than islands in the middle of the sea. '8 In the Traditions, it is related that the land in the sea is in the amount 
ofa stable on the land. So, when thou hast finished examining the wonders of the land, proceed to the wonders of the sea; for, as 
much as the sea is greater than the land, so its wonders are more numerous. All land animals have an equivalent in the sea, and there 
are many creatures in the sea that have no equivalent on land. Each one of them is ofa different shape and nature. One is so stall that 
the eye cannot perceive it. Another is so huge that ifa person were to alight on its back, he would think that it is a mountain. Then, 
when he builds a fire on its back, it may become aware of that and set into motion. They realize that they have landed on the back of 
a living creature! Concerning the wonders of the seas, many books have been written. How is one able to describe them here? 


Look beyond the annals. At the bottom of the sea, He has created an animal that is called shellfish. The shell is its skin and He has 
inspired it so that when it rains on the sea, it comes to the shore and opens its shell so that drops of raim—which are sweet, not like 
the water of the sea, which is salty—may fall inside. Then tt closes its shell and descends to the sea bottom while it keeps these drops 
of rain inside it, like semen in a womb. It nurtures the drops inside itself God Most High has created the essence of shell in the nature 
ofa pearl. He spreads that power to it for a long time, until the drop of rain becomes a pearl, some small and others large, so that 
thou mayest make of them an adornment and decoration. And in the sea, a red plant of stone grows having the form of a plant but the 
essence of stone. It is called coral. From its foam, a substance falls upon the shore that is called ambergris. The marvels of these 


substances, other than animals, are also many. 1° 


More marvelous is the navigation of ships upon the sea, the construction of their shapes so that they do not sink in the water, the 
skilled guidance of the pilots to distinguish a favorable froma contrary wind, the creation of the stars to be his guide where the whole 
world is water and there are no markers. Moreover, the creation of water in a delicate and bright form and the linkage of its parts, 
one to another, and in the forming of the life ofall things of plants and animals in it, is more marvelous than all else. For, if thou art in 
need ofa single drink of water and do not obtain it, thou wouldst give the world, the wealth of the world that thou possessest, all the 
wealth on the face of earth in order that it be given thee. But, if that drink of water stayed in thy belly and the way was closed so that 
it could not come out, thou wouldst expend all that thou hast to be free of it. All in all, the wonders of water and the sea are also 
limitless. 


Another sign is the air and that which is in it , for the air too is a sea and has surging waves. The wind is its surging waves. (It is) a 
substance so subtle that the eye cannot perceive it. It does not veil the sight of the eye and it is the continuous nourishment of thy life. 
There is a need for food and drink once or twice a day, but if thou dost not draw breath for a moment and the nourishment of the air 
does not reach inside thee, thou are destroyed while thou are heedless of it! 


One of the characteristics of air is that vessels are suspended from it so that they do not sink in the water. The exposition of the 
manner of this is considerable and lengthy. Observe what He has created of clouds and ram and snow and thunder and lightning in the 
air before it reaches the sky. Observe those thick clouds that suddenly appear in the midst of the air. Perhaps they rise from the sea 
and take up water; perhaps they come into existence in the manner of vapor ftom the mountains; perhaps they appear from the air 
itself Rain falls upon places that are far distance from mountains, the sea, and springs, drop by drop, each drop coming in a straight 
line, destined to fall in a specific place so that such-and-such a thirsty worm will become sated with water, and such-and-such a plant 
that would dry up will become moist, and to give water to such-and-such a seed that is need of water. It must go to the root ofa 
withering tree on which is such-and-such a fruit and enter tt. By way of its veins, each of which is finer that a hair in thinness, it flows 
to reach that fruit so that it will be moist and fresh in order that thou may eat it negligently, unaware of His kindness and mercy. 


Upon each (drop) is written where it shall descend and to whose sustenance it belongs. If the entire world were called to make 


known the number of their drops, they would not be able to do so. Then, ifthe rain comes and goes all at once, the plants do not 
grow gradually. He makes the cold overcome (the rain) on its way so that it is turned into snow and it comes down like carded 
cotton. He has made the mountains the storehouse (of the snow) in order to collect it there to remain cold and not melt quickly. Then, 
when the heat of spring appears in the air, it melts gradually and the channels flow with (water) according to need, so that throughout 
the summer that water will be used gradually on the fields. If it were not thus, rain would have to come all the time and cause a great 
deal of misery. If it came all at once and then passed, plants would remain thirsty all year. In the snow, there is such delicacy and 
mercy! And in everything, it is thus. Indeed, all the parts of the earth and the heavens, all have been created in truth, justice, and 
wisdom. For this He said: And We created not the heavens and the earth, and all that is between them, in play; We created 
them not save with truth; but most of them know not. (Q. 4438-39) We created them not in sport; We created them in truth; 
that is, We created that which was right. 


Another sign is the kingdom of the heavens , the stars, and their wonders. The earth and all that is upon it are trivial in comparison 
with that. All the Quran is a caution to meditate upon the wonders of the sky and the stars, as He said: And We made the sky a roof 
withheld, yet, they turn away from its portents. (Q. 21:32) And He said: Assuredly, the creation of the heavens and the earth 
is greater than the creation of mankind. (Q. 40:57) Thus, He has commanded thee to reflect upon the wonders of the heavens and 
the earth, not so that thou see the deep blue of the sky of the white of the stars, or that thou raise thine eyes. Beasts themselves also 
see that. But thou, who dost not recognize thy self and the wonders of thyself that are nearer to thee and are not one particle of the 
marvels of the sky, how wouldst thou come to know the kingdom of the heavens? Rather, thou shouldst progress slowly. First, come 
to know thyself then the earth, the plants, the animals, the minerals; then the air, clouds, and their wonders, then the heavens, then the 
Pedestal, then the Throne. After that, thou leavest the universe of physical bodies and enter the universe of sprits. At that time, thou 
comest to know the angels, Satan, the jinn , the ranks of the angels and their various stations. 


So, thou must meditate upon the heavens, the stars, their motions and orbits, and their risings and their settings. Observe what they 
are and why they are. Observe the multitude of celestial bodies, (so many) that no one knows their number, each with a different 
color. Some are red, some are white, some are like mercury, some are small, and some are large. Then, each of their groupings 
collected in different shapes, 20 some in the form ofa ram, some in the form of a bull, some in the form ofa scorpion, and so forth. 
Indeed, for every form that there is on earth, there is a representation of their shapes in the stars there for thee. Then, (observe) their 
various routes and movements: some traverse the whole firmament in a month, some ina year, some in twelve years, and some in 
thirty. Most of them will traverse the firmament in 360,000 years—if the firmament remains and the Resurrection has not come. There 
is no limit to the wonders of their sciences. 


When thou hast come to know some of the marvels of the earth, that their differences are appropriate to their different shapes, for the 
earth is so expansive that no one can comprehend all of it. The sun is about 160 times the size of the earth. *! With this, thou knowest 


that the distance of the stars is vast, for which reason they appear so small. 22 With this, thou know that how fast they move, for in the 


space of halfan hour the disc of the sun rises above the earth. It traverses a distance about 160 times that of the earth in that period. 
23 


It was about this that the Messenger (S) one day asked Gabriel if the End 24 had been determined. He answered: “La, na‘am. No, 


yes.” 25 (The Messenger) said: “How is that?” He answered: “From the moment when I uttered ‘no’ to now when I uttered ‘yes’ it 
has traveled five hundred years.” 


And, there are stars in the sky a hundred times the size of the earth that appear very minute because of their great altitude. Ifa star is 
like this, compare by analogy how much greater is the entire firmament! All of these with their vastness appear tiny in thine eye so that 
thou may recognize the greatness and sovereignty of the Creator. Then, in each star there is a mystery: in its color, in its going and 
coming and stopping, Its rising and its setting are a mystery. That which is clearer, is the mystery of the sun, for the firmament has 
given it an inclination from the greatest heaven, so that part ofthe year, it is at the zenith and part farther away in order that the 
weather become variable. Sometimes it is cold, sometimes hot, and sometimes temperate. For this reason, there is a difference in 
night and day: sometimes (they) are longer and sometimes shorter. 2° If we explain the manner of this, it would become lengthy. 


Were we to expound upon that which God Most High has provided us of these sciences in this short life, it would take much time. All 
that we know is trivial and little, beside all that has been made known to the scholars and the saints. The knowledge of the all the 
scholars and saints is little beside the knowledge of the prophets concerning the details of the creation. The knowledge of the 
prophets is little beside the knowledge of the proximate angels. If thou join together all of this knowledge, in (comparison with) the 
knowledge of God Most High, it itself would not merit thy calling it knowledge. Glory be to that God Who has given to mankind so 
much knowledge! Then, He placed the stigma of ignorance upon all and said: And of knowledge, ye have been vouchsafed but 
little. (Q. 17:85) 


This much is an illustration of the streams of thought. It has been cited so that thou know thine own heedlessness, for if thou goest to 
the abode ofa prince that is painted and plastered, thou wouldst describe it for a long time and thou art amazed; while thou always 
see all these wonders in the House of God Most High and thou art not amazed! This physical universe is the House of God Most 
High. Its carpet is the earth, its roof the sky, but it is a roof without pillars, and that is more marvelous. Its treasury is the mountains 
and its storehouse is the seas. Its household goods and utensils are the animals and the plants. Its lamp is the moon ard its torch is the 
sun. Its candles are the stars, and its torchbearers are the angels; yet, thou art heedless of the marvels of this House. The House is 
very immense and thine eye is minuscule and cannot contain it. Thou art as the ant that has a hole in the corner of the castle ofa king 


and ts unaware of anything save is own nest, its nourishment, and its comrades. It has no knowledge of the beauty of the architecture 
of the palace, the multitudes of slaves, the king’s throne, and his kingship. If thou desirest to be satisfied with the degree of an ant, do 
so! But ifnot, thou hast been given entrance to wander admiringly in the garden of the spiritual knowledge of God Most High. Come 
out and open thine eyes so as to see its wonders and become astonished and amazed! Peace! 


Summary of the Contents of 


the Complete Alchemy of Happiness 


As for (the Alchemy ’s ) Prolegomena, it is about the knowledge of four things; and its Pillars are the four forms of conduct. For each 
Pillar, there are ten Chapters, as is found in the Contents: four Topics, four Pillars, and (each Pillar having) ten Chapters. [All of this 
book and its contents are what has been cited, should God Most High will it! | 


The Prolegomena on Being a Muslim 


The First Topic: That is to know the true nature of oneself 

The Second Topic: That is to know God. 

The Third Topic: That is to know the true nature of the world. 
The Fourth Topic: That is to know the true nature of the afterlife. 


[And these four studies are in fact (the knowledge of) being a Muslim ] 


The (Four) Pillars of Being a Muslim 


These Pillars of Beng a Muslim are [divided into] four: Two concerning externals, and two concerning internals. The two Pillars 
concerning externals are: the First Pillar, the execution of God’s commandments, and this 1s called the Acts of Worship . The Second 
Pillar is about observing proprieties in movement and rest and in social intercourse, which ts called Mutual Relations . 


As for the two Pillars concerning internals, the first [the Third Pillar] is about the cleansing of the heart of immoral traits, such as anger, 
miserliness, envy, pride, and conceit. These traits are called the Destroyers and obstacles on the road of faith. The other Pillar [the 
Fourth Pillar] is the adornment of the heart with desirable traits, such as patience, gratitude, love, hope, and trust (in God). They are 
called the Deliverers. 


The First Pillar is about the Acts of Worship and has Ten Chapters. The first chapter: making right the beliefs of the orthodox and 
the congregation; the second chapter: engaging in the search for knowledge; the third chapter: concerning purification; the fourth 
chapter: concerning performing formal prayer; the fifth chapter: concerning the poor rate; the sixth chapter: concerning fasting; the 
seventh chapter: concerning performing the greater Pilgrimage; the eighth chapter: concerning the recitation of the Quran; the ninth 
chapter: concerning the Remembrance of God and Glorifying Him; and the tenth chapter: observing the formulae and the times of 
worship correctly. 


The Second Pillar is about Mutual Relations and also has Ten Chapters. The first chapter: the rules of eating; the second chapter: 
the rules of marriage; the third chapter: the rules of business and trade; the fourth chapter: concerning seeking the lawful; the fifth 
chapter: the rules of social intercourse; the sixth chapter: the rules of seclusion; the seventh chapter: the rules of travel; the eighth 
chapter: the rules of the whirling dance; and ecstasy; the ninth chapter: the rules of enjoining the good and prohibiting the bad; and the 
tenth chapter: the rules of governing, 


The Third Pillar is about Overcoming the Obstacles on the Road of Faith, which are called the destroyers, and also has Ten 
Chapters. The first chapter: concerning the disclosure of the discipline of the self the treatment for bad character, and the obtaining of 
a good character; the second chapter: concerning the appetites of the stomach and the genitalia; the third chapter: concerning the 
remedy for bad language and the calamities (resulting from) speech; the fourth chapter: concerning treating the diseases of anger, 
hatred, and envy; the fifth chapter: concerning the love of this world and the sickness of greed; the sixth chapter: concerning the 


treatment of stinginess and avarice for the accumulation of wealth; the seventh chapter: concerning the treatment of the love for high 
rank and pomp and its evils; the eighth chapter: concerning the treatment of hypocrisy and sowing discord in worship; the nth 
chapter: concerning the treatment of arrogance and conceit; and the tenth chapter: concerning the treatment of heedlessness, error, 
and pride. 


The Fourth Pillar is about the Deliverers and also has Ten Chapters. The first chapter: concerning repentance and emerging from 
darkness; the second chapter: concerning patience and thankfulness; the third chapter: concerning fear and hope; the fourth chapter: 
concerning dervishhood and asceticism, the fifth chapter: concerning truthfulness and sincerity; the sixth chapter: concerning reckoning 
and guarding; the seventh chapter: concerning meditation; the eighth chapter: concerning (Divine) Unity and trust (in God); the ninth 
chapter: concerning love and zeal; and the tenth chapter: concerning the remembrance of death. 


In this work, we explain these four topics and the forty points for Persian speakers. We have refrained from penning long, abstruse 
phrases and fine, difficult distinctions so that the general public may comprehend it. Should a person have the desire for more detailed 
and refined information about this, he must consult books in Arabic, such as The Revival of the Religious Sciences , The Jewels of 
the Quran , and other works that we have written about these matters in Arabic. The object of this book is the general public, who 
have cried for such a book in Persian. The level of discourse must not exceed their ability to understand. 


May God Most High purify their intention in their earnest request and our intention in complying with it. May He [bless us with favor 
and] keep it pure from the pitfalls of hypocrisy and the offense of dissimulation. May He open wide the hope of His mercy and the 
right path. May He grant facility and success so that that which is said becomes faithful to behavior, for words without action are a 
waste and declaring without practicing will be a cause of trouble in the Hereafter. We seek refuge with God from that. 
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This is not a bibliography devoted to Ghazzali and his works but rather to the sources use in preparing this translation. Neither is it an 
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ENDNOTES 


1 ‘reflection’ ( itibar ): This is not the usual Persian meaning of the word, but is an Arabic definition. tibar is the verbal noun of the 
(Arabic) verb ya ‘tabir which, in addition to the meanings of “to take warning, deem, regard, esteem,” etc., also has the meaning of 
“to consider, weigh, reflect upon, take into account,” etc., meanings not stressed in modern Persian. Ghazzali frequently uses technical 
Arabic words in their Arabic meaning, whereas the Persian meaning may have deviated somewhat from that over time. While both 
Arabic and Persian are conservative languages in comparison with English, Arabic—because perhaps of the role of the Quran in its 
development—is the more conservative of the two. 


2 Ghazzali is referring to the Mu’ tazilite doctrine of “generated effects” ( tawallud ), which concerns the question of human 
responsibility for acts and that, superficially at least, contradicts the assertion of predestination. The Mu*tazilites believed in free will; 
how else could a man be responsible for his acts? The doctrine of tawallud asserts that the effects ofan act are attributable to him 
who performs it and he remains responsible for it, even after his death. (SEI, Watt, Rahman) 


3 | have made the object of love feminine in accordance with modem English convention, however, the corresponding Arabic 
passage in The Revival uses the masculine. Since Ghazzali has repeatedly condemned the physical aspects of homosexual love, one 
can only presume that here is he is referring to intense friendship and perhaps what is now called “male bonding,” 


4 “vepentance” ( tawbah ) is omitted in the Persian mss., but HK adds it by analogy to the Arabic text of The Revival , to make up 
the missing tenth point. AA does not add it. 


> For this reason, God cannot be represented by paintings and statues. 


6 Tt should be pointed out that the Arabic word ayah has the more general meaning of “sign.” As the verses ofthe Quran are 
considered signs of God’s mercy and concern for mankind, the verses are also called ayah (pl. ayat ). Al-Ghazzali uses the word in 
both meanings in this passage. 


7 “simple” ( vak-sifat ): simple in the scientific sense, that is, unalloyed, uncompounded, singular. 
8 “five branches” ( panj shakh ): the five digits at the end of each limb: fingers and toes. 


9 “molars”: ALGhazzali uses the word “till” ( asya ) as in millstones. The English word “molar” derives from the Latin molaris , 
which also means “mill.” 


10 That is, the spinal chord. 
1 “Seven colors” ( haft rang ): although here the term is meant to indicate many colors, the seven colors are associated with the 
seven planets (in the original sense of that term which came from the Greek word meaning “wanderers, so that the Sun and Moon 
which also noticeably move across the heavens are included). Each planet was associated with a color: Saturn (black), Jupiter 
(brown), Mars (red), the Sun (yellow), Venus (white), Mercury (blue), and the Moon (green). 


!2 “herbs” ( givah ): or, plants and grasses, as contrasted with trees and shrubs. 


13 This is the salt that leaches out of the earth from rain and creates a crust easily gathered after the salt has dried. It is still a source 
of salt in parts of the Middle East and Africa. 


14 “proboscis” ( khurtum ): This is the same word that is used for the elephant’s trunk. 


15 The complete verse expounds this theme beautifillly: The seven heavens and the earth and all that is therein praise Him, and 
there is not a thing but hymneth His praise; but ye understand not their praise. Lo! He is ever Clement, Forgiving. (Q. 1744) 


16 one-hundred billion: A-LGhazzali writes this figure as “one hundred thousand thousand thousand.” In Britain, it would be one 
hundred thousand million. 


17 “fet and legs”: The text has “hands and legs,” which is a set phrase used for such members on animals even when they are not so 
differentiated. 


18 Though this concept of the universal ocean presupposed a flat world, nonetheless ALGhazzali’s description is still valid, for 70% 
of the earth’s surface is water and the continents are much like vast islands in the midst of these waters. A globe shows this truth more 
clearly than the flat world maps ofan atlas. 


'9 Tt does not appear that Ghazzali had any close contact with the sea. He may have crossed the Red Sea or a corner of the 
Mediterranean, but more likely, he traveled by land. Consequently, his examples from the sea are rather more fabulous than those he 
has cited with respect to the land. The largest creature in the sea is, of course, the whale, but it is not likely he ever saw one. The 
story about building a fire on the back of some sea creature is a sailor’s yarn, perhaps based upon building a fire on the back ofa 
beached whale which suddenly revives. Ambergris does not come not from coral, but comes from the sperm whale. The story of the 
oyster receiving drops of fresh water leading to the creation of the pearl is also fanciful, as pearls result from the mritation of sand and 
other particles inside the animal. The point, however, is that people believed in these marvels, yet nonetheless ignored the lesson to be 
derived from them 


20 “shapes”: AlGhazzali is here referring to the constellations. He then mentions Aries the Ram, Taurus the Bull, and Scorpio the 
Scorpion. 


21 The diameter of the earth is about 7,900 miles, while that of the sun is 865,000 miles; in this measurement, the sun is about 110 
times the size of the earth, rather smaller than AlLGhazzali’s more generous estimate. 


22 Ts Ghazzali suggesting that the sun and the stars are of the same nature? 


23 Al-Ghazzali is describing the length of time it takes the disc of the sun to (apparently) clear the horizon. By his calculation, it travels 
160 times the size of the earth in the halfhour or so it takes to do this. Of course, the effect of the sunrise is created by the earth’s 
rotation rather than by the sun’s moving in relation to the earth. The speed of the earth’s rotation relative to its orbit around the sun 
depends upon one’s latitude. At the equator the surface of the earth is turning at about 1,000 mph, while at the latitude of New York, 
for example, it is turning at something in excess of 500 mph. 


24 «the End” ( zawal ): the End of things. And warn mankind of a day when the doom will come upon them, and those who did 
wrong shall say: Our Lord! Reprieve us for a little while. We will obey thy call and will follow the messengers. (It will be 
answered): Did ye not swear before that there would be no End for you? (Q. 1444) 


25 Tq na‘am . No, yes.”: Ghazzali first gives the Arabic, followed by the Persian nah, ari. Both mean, of course: “No, yes.” 


26 The marvel of the seasons is not diminished by the fact that they are caused by the inclination of the axis of the earth rather than by 
the movement of the sun. 


